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Make Maps of 


_ Foe Territory 


Reconnaissance Chief Tells 
About Work of His 


Fliers in Europe. 


NEW YORK.—When the vanguard 
of Allied invasion troops step ashore 
on the western ‘‘invasion’’ coast of 
Europe they will be equipped with 
complete maps and information on 
the enemy’s defensive installations, 
it was revealed here by Col. James 
Goodwin Hall, recently returned 
from the European war theater, 
where he commanded a photo recon- 
naissance and mapping group of the 
Eighth air force in England. 

“As a result of photo reconnais- 
Sarice work,’’ he declared, ‘‘maps 
have been prepared for the second 
front. We did part of the work. 
The British did most of it. These 
maps will be issued to the first 
troops ashore.” 

A veteran flier who won honors 
for downing three enemy planes in 
the last war and holder of the Air 
Medal with Oak Leaf Cluster as 
well as the Distinguished Flying 
Cross for service in this war, Colonel 
Hall is a member of the New York 
Stock exchange. He returned a few 
days ago to take up duties in Wash- 
ington as chief of the reconnais- 
sance branch, office of the assistant 
chief of air staff for operations, com- 
mitments and requirements of the 
war department. 

Tells of Photo Work. 

Colonel Hall, in an interview in 
the office of army public relations, 
described the work of the photo- 
graphic branch of the Allied air 
arms. He said that at least 75 per 
cent of what we know about the 
enemy is learned from reconnais- 
sance and photo flights. He ex- 
plained that in one six-day period 
the Allied fliers photographed 176 
German air fields. These flights, 
he said, revealed that in place of 
craft drawn to the Russian front 
the Germans had set up dummy 
planes of wood at many fields. 

The discovery of a synthetic rub- 
ber plant in the Reich by a recon- 
naissance plane, Colonel Hall said, 
led to its destruction by Flying For- 
tresses a few days later. The plant, 
producing 50 per cent of the Nazi 
synthetic rubber, was revealed in a 
photograph brought back by a pilot 
who was unaware of the nature of 
the installation. 

Colonel Hall declared that the re- 
connaissance pilots are drawn from 
the fighter groups and given addi- 
tional training before being sent on 
photographic missions. 

“They don’t like it at first, but 
after one or two reconnaissance 
sweeps they wouldn’t go back to 
the fighters,”’ he said. 

Hear From Downed Fliers. 

Colonel Hall, who is 46 years old, 
made his last reconnaissance flight 
over Europe on September 10. Re- 
garding losses of reconnaissance pi- 
lots, he declared, ‘‘losses are com- 
parable to our day bombing losses.” 
He added that 50 per cent of the 
pilots shot down have been heard 
from later. 

The colonel said that in his ten 
flights he hzgl experienced ‘‘several 


‘brushes’’ with enemy fighter planes. 


“But,’’ he added, ‘‘I opened up and 
ran away.’’ He disclosed that the 
enemy apparently has no plane capa- 
ble of overtaking the P-38, but ‘‘aft- 
er a few missions,’’ he added, ‘‘a 
pilot may become careless and for- 
get to watch the skies.”’ 

A native of Fort Worth, Texas, 
Colonel Hall has been in the service 
for 18 months. In the last war he 
was a member of 111th Escadrille 
of the French army and later a lieu- 
tenant in the United States army 
air force. 


Sweden Exports Food 


Mostly on Barter Basis 


STOCKHOLM.—Foodstuffs export- 
ed from Sweden since the war began 
have been on a barter basis almost 
entirely, according to the Stockholm 
authorities. 

Salted herring has been sent to 
Rumania for lubricating oils. Hol- 
Jand, Belgium and Denmark ocb- 
tained oats in return for seed wheat 
and seed oats. Sugar and syrup de- 
livered to Norway were paid for in 
fish. Rye and rye flour were ex- 
ported to Finland in exchange for 
rye takén from a Finnish ship ice- 
bound one winter near Sweden. 


New England Woman 


Spirit of Home Front 


NEWTON, MASS.—Mrs. John 
Dorenbaum meant it when she 
told her husband she would get 
along all right when he wanted to 
enlist in the navy 14 months ago. 
Since then, she has single-hand- 
edly managed his drug store; 
continued to bring up their eight- 
year-old son, Martin; and given 
blood to the Red Cross. 
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Use of Dry Ice to 
| Cut Firing Costs 


cafe 


New Principle for Shooting 
Guns Is Invented. 


DENVER.—Have you heard about 
the new gas-fired pistols, rifles and 
shotguns? If you’re a sportsman, jot 
down in your notebook to look into 
this right after the war. 

Ray Monner of Denver, a college 
professor who invented this new fir- 
ing principle, says the ammunition 
for the new gun will cost about 
one-tenth as much as the gunpow- 
der type and will weigh only one- 
third as much. 

Guns never heat with the gas ex- 
plosive and barrels never have to be 
cleaned because there are no pow- 
der fumes or smokes. The recoil is 
as gentle as a kitten’s purring and 
noise is negligible. 

“This gun fires carbon dioxide gas, 
otherwise known as CO2 or dry ice,’’ 
says Monner, who is blonde, has a 
pleasant smile and has spent months 
in Washington attempting to adapt 
the new invention to the U. S. army’s 
needs. 

“I discovered the firing principle 
when I was fooling around in my 
home workshop trying to make a 
toy,” he says. “The first gun I 
made was just a toy that fired 
common BB shot, similar to com- 
pressed air rifles 

“The CO2 is carried in a small 
cartridge that will hold four ounces 
and will sell for around 1% cents. 
This will fire about 2,000 lead pel- 
lets of .22 caliber that cost about 50 
cents a thousand. The pellets are 
not mounted in a cartridge, as a 
gunpowder-propelled slug is, but in- 
stead are placed in a magazine be- 
side the barrel of the weapon. 

“The explosion of each shot of gas 
propels the pellet through the barrel 
at about the same velocity as if it 
was fired by gunpowder. The re- 
coil is gentler than that of gunpow- 
der because the impact is applied 
to the slug throughout the entire 
length of the barrel of the weapon. 
Gunpowder applies its impact in vir- 
tually one instantaneous blow. 


Shortages in Housing 


Are Reported in Africa 

NEW YORK.—Shortages in hous- 
ing and clothing are the greatest 
problems of the civilian population 
in North Africa and will present in- 
creasingly grave health dangers 
when the cold, rainy weather starts, 
it was reported here by Kurt Peiser, 
member of the overseas staff of the 
joint distribution committee, who re- 
turned recently from a four-month 
tour of the area. A large percent- 
age of the civilians face a winter of 
living in tents, camps, unheated bar- 
racks and schoolhouses, all with lim- 
ited sanitary facilities, he said. 

At a press conference in the of- 
fices of the committee, Mr. Peiser 
predicted little improvement in the 
situation until after the war, particu- 
larly in housing, because of a lack of 
materials for reconstruction of build- 
ings destroyed by bombings. 

Describing in detail the effect of 
the war on Tunisia, he said it pre- 
sented a pattern that would be found 
in every reconquered country that 
had lived under German occupation. 

There, he said, the Germans had 
looted the native population, sin- 
gling out the Jews for special dis- 
criminations, 


705 Dogs Can’t Replace 


‘Bozo’ in Boy’s Heart 

CLEVELAND, OHIO. — Although 
he has acquired 705 dogs to replace 
the one he had to leave behind when 
the family moved to Cleveland, Neil 
Boutall, seven, still isn’t satisfied— 
he’d like to have ‘‘Bozo’’ back. 

Dogs weren’t allowed in the apart- 
ment into which Neil’s parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Douglas Boutall moved, 
so Bozo had to be sold. Now the 
boy has dogs of all ages, sizes, and 
compositions, sent him by friends 
and relatives throughout the coun- 
try. 

His mother says Neil’s hobby was 
a life-saver for him when he be- 
came ill two years ago. His leg 
was broken five times, his arm twice 
and his fingers numerous times. 
Since then, Neil hasn’t been able 
to walk or go to school. Instead, he 
spends all his time fondling his pets. 

But now that the Boutalls have 
bought a single house, Neil wants 
just one more dog, ‘‘Bozo,’’ the wire- 
haired mongrel. 
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Crosses 45 Times, 


Never Met U-Boat 


Norwegian Tanker Carried 
Gas to British. 


NEW YORK.—Despite the efforts 
of Nazi submarine wolf packs and 
bombers, a fast Norwegian tanker 
has crossed the Atlantic 45 times 
without serious mishap since the war 


| 


began in September, 1939, and has} 


delivered 100 million gallons of pre- 
cious aviation gasoline to British 
ports without losing a drop. 

Officials of the Norwegian Ship- 
ping and Trade Missien, 80 Broad 
street, described the vessel as “‘the 
tanker champion of World War II,”’ 
in telling the story of the ship’s 
achievement. The tanker is now in 
an east coast port undergoing a 
routine overhauling. 

The vessel has never been in a 
Norwegian port although its home 
port is Oslo, Norway. She was built 
in Hamburg, Germany, and deliv- 
ered in June, 1939, a little more 
than two months before the war. 
Her 2,500-horsepower Diesel motors 
which have carried her safely past 
lurking submarines, were manufac- 
tured by the same company in Augs- 
burg, Germany, which produces mo- 
tors for German U-boats. 

Capt. Reidar Henriksen, master of 
the vessel since the spring of 1941, 
said that no one on the ship ever 
saw a German submarine or bomb- 
er. On one voyage a ship 200 yards 
astern, was torpedoed and blew up, 
he said, but ‘‘we never saw the 
submarine, and I guess he never 
saw us.”’ 

Jan Johannssen, the chief stew- 
ard, who has been on all the ship’s 
voyages since it was commissioned, 
has consistently refused to take a 
shore rest and returned to the ship 
after only four days of a vacation 
granted to him while the vessel was 
being overhauled, Captain Henriksen 
said. 

“He told me he found it too con- 
fusing ashore,’’ the captain said. 


Navy Planes’ Gunpower 


Has Increased Fivefold 
CHICAGO.—Fire power of navy 
fighter planes has increased fivefold 
since 1940 and the anti-aircraft fire 
power of battleships is 100 times 
what it was three years ago, Adlai E. 
Stevenson, assistant secretary of the 
navy, told members of the Chicago 
Council on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. Stevenson said the navy 
would be 3% times its pre-war 
strength by the end of next year. 
In three years, he continued, the 
navy had been built from 383 fight- 
ing ships to well above 600, after 
all losses, transfers to other coun- 
tries and conversions to non-com- 
bat types. From 1,076 vessels of all 
types the navy has been expanded 
in that time to more than 14,000 
ships. 

He reported that the navy re- 
ceived 1,200 vessels in June, 1943, 
compared with five in July, 1940, and 
nearly 2,000 airplanes in June, 1943, 
compared with 25 in July, 1940. In 
that time the navy built 2,200,000 
tons of ships, added 23,000 airplanes 
and completed 650 million dollars’ 
worth of shore facilities. 

“By the end of this year we will 
have more than 14 first-line aircraft 
carriers, double the number we had 
on the date of Pearl Harbor, and 
you can guess where most of them 
will be working,’’ Mr. Stevenson 
said. 


Beat Manpower Shortage 


By Cafeteria Style Plan 
WASHINGTON. — Cafeteria style 
service at soda fountains is being 
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Budget Plagues 


Yanks In London 


LONDON. — Budget troubles as 
sharp as those of any worr Amer 
ican housewife back home worry 
desk and staff officer 


rs who operate 
the great headquarters of tl = 


ican drive in the European theater. 

Through no one’s fault, but by 
the impact of an im i effort 
drawing men here from around the 
world, this cit staid and gracious 


onish 


ent 
ies of an 


old London—has to its a 
taken on some of the quali 
oil boom town back home. 

Living, despite the long and main- 
ly successful British effort to keep 
prices from getting out of hand, is a 
tremendously expensive business for 
the American officer and particular- 
ly the junior officer. 

They don’t talk much about it and 
whatever complaints they have are 
mild and reluctant, but the fact is 
that from major on down they have 
to exercise a degree of thrift which 
they doubt is equaied by that of 
American officers anywhere else in 
the world. 

It is true that the post exchanges 
have very low prices on what they 


sell—for example, American ciga- 
rettes at 10 cents a package. 
Popular British cigarettes cost 


about 50 cents. 
Eating outside the officers’ mess 
(the meals there are good, ample 
and inexpensive but an officer can't 
always get there by reason of i 
acgessibility or being tied up on as- 
signment) is a highly expensive 

business. 
Dinner Costs $4. 


Dinner for one in an acceptable 
place for one pound—the current 
equivalent of $4.04—is considered not 
at all unreasonable and to this must 
be added a tip, which by British cus- 
tom runs to about two shillings, or 
40 cents, for each person served. 
This is of course exclusive of any- 
thing like a cocktail or wine—which 
really run high. 

By British regulation there is a 


five shilling, or one dollar, legal 
limit on the price of a meal, but 
this does not mean much in the 


face of extra charges for coffee, sal- 
ad, ‘service’ and so forth. 
Prices for items which the gov- 


ernment deems not essential and 
thus net covered by any legal price 
ceiling—ciim-p to rather astonishing 
altitudes. For example, one might 
be asked $4.20 for a single cante- 


loupe, or more than a dollar for a 
single peach. 

But even on the essentials a great 
deal of scratching around must be 
done to get by. 

Suitable quarters for an office 
ing alone can hardly be foun 
less than $5 a day; an officer shar- 
ing an apartment with other offi- 
cers can manage on about $3 a day, 
but not much less. 

Then There’s Taxi 


Fares. 

Another absolute essential here is 
an occasional taxi—London is spread 
out hugely and subways stop run- 
ning not later than midnight and 
most busses by 10:30 p. m. or ear- 
lier. Normal rates are cheaper on 
the average than in New York, but 
at night, when cabs are very scarce 
and elderly drivers are taking all 
sorts of chances in the blackout, it 
is an unwritten rule that the patron 
gives about twice the fare. 

Mild entertainment requires much 
shelling out. A single seat in an or- 
dinary first-run movie will run up 
to $2.50. 

Against all these facts are these: 
A major’s living allowance, or per 
diem, is $6 a day. It is $5 for cap- 
tain, and so on down. 

Officers say that nearly all of them 
must dig deeply into their pay— 
which is modest, running to about 


tried here by one drug store chain | $265 a month in the case of a second 


as a means of meeting the man- 
power shortage. 

It’s done this way: Fountain em- 
ployees work behind only one sec- 


tion of the counter. Customers stand | bonds and the like. 


there (Get in Line, Please), get their 
orders filled, then take seats along 
the counter. 


KEEP On Mach 


WITH 


FURR BONDS 


lieutenant maintaining a wife and 
home in America—to live on even 
the minimum scale. Then there are 
the demands of insurance, war 


LONDON.—The French population 
has fallen by two million, declared 
B. Townroe, speaking on behalf of 
the United Associations of Great 
Britain and France. The losses re- 
sulted from war, executions and 
starvation. 

Mr. Townroe said deaths from tu- 
berculosis had increased 60 per 
cent since the war began and that 
an epidemic of infantile paralysis 
bad broken out. 
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SCHOOL, ACTIITIE 


SEQUOIA 
HIGH NOTES 


Demonstration of obstacle swim 
ming by Frank Grifi’s boys was 
the main feature of the Sequoia 
PTA meeting held last Tuesday. 
Miss Doris Dean also gave a short 
talk on the recreation ‘program 
that is now being plannéd. 

A report was made on member 
ship in the PTA and on the rum- 
mage sale collection which amount 
ed to $215. Mrs. Stanley Cottrell, 
vice principal of McKinley PTA, in 
vited members to tpiays meeting 
when Dr. Ben Sweetland, noted psy 
chologist, will speak. 

In the demonstration si xbasic 
strokes — breast, side, back crawl, 
back, float, and treading water — 
were shown. Under water, zigzag 
swimming, bobbing ,and fanning 
were al] demostrated. Other inter 
esting feature, included gun carry 
ing in the water, rope climbing, 
hatch climb, surf board rescue, and 
the swimming o fan obstacle course 
which represented differenthazards. 

Boys who tok part were Bob 
Maynard, Stan Feusier, Andy Bal- 
lerini, Gordon Taylor, Alan Han- 
son, Tow Payne, Dick Gatchel, Bob 
Vittier, Bill Monahan, and Dick 
Kidder. 

Aso on the afternoon program 
was Mrs. Elwayne Lawrence who 
payed two numbers of hed violin. 
Tea awas served. 

The December meeting wiwll b 
held in the evening and will be 
an evening of Christmas music for 
aall the family. 


San Mateo County 
Printers On Strike 


The San Mateo Times, Burlin- 
game Advance and the Redwood 
City Tribune have been compelled 
to shut down their plants and re 
sort to a one-sheet mimeopraphed 
report for their subscribers,all be 
cause the printers in the palnts de 
termined to strike following a dead 
lock between the printers in the 
palnts and the publishers. It is also 
reported that several of the county 
commercial plants have been shut 
down due to the strike. 

The workmen in the plants have 
been getting $1.35 per hour, and 
now demaand $1.478 an hour for 
the day shift, $1.556 for the first 
night shift and $12.22 for 6% hours 
on the graveyard shift. 


Beware Of Accidents 


There are some things children 
should learn by experience but the 
danger of traffic is not one of them. 
The youthful bicycle rider should 
be taught never to take chances in, 
traffic. Just as the skillful football 
or baseball player observes the rules 
of the game, the truly skillful cycl 
ist observes the rules of the road. 

According to the figures of the 
National Safety Council, two out of 
every three bicycle riderks involved 
in accidents last year were violating 
some traffic law. Bicycle accidents 
can be avoided if the rider minds 
all traffic rules including local regu 
lations, sticks to the right hand side 
of the road or street, and is not 
guilty of such practices as crashing 
red lights, weaving through traffic, 
squeezing betwen cars, carrying a 
passenger, speeding or stunting, and 


ignoring common custom. 
—————— 
LOCAL MAN KILLED IN CRASH 


According to a report received 


NUMBER 3 


Boating 


Interesting News Of 
P. A. Yacht Harbot 


Now that the Naval Public Rela- 
tions has released the story about 
the bomb that accidentally dropp 
ed Sunday morning from a blimp, 
I suppose it is OK for me to talk 
about it. In the first place, the har 
bor seems to have had the war 
“brought home’ to it. A few months 
aago a dummy homhp was dropped 
within 75 fet of the Boat Works, 
and now this 350 live bomb was 
dropped about one mile air line 
from. the harbor. The Niavy has 
marked the spot with an obstruct 
ion buoy; (a buoy that is marked 
with horizontal red and black 
stripes), which is located about one 
third mile north of the outer dol- 
phin. Although it is not expected to 
explode, having been set to explode 
at a depth of 50 feet, it is best 
to keep clear of this area. A mem 
ber of the Special Mine Destruction 
Crew that arrived Monday to re 
cover or destroy the bomb, stated, 
“you can’t be sure of anything in 
this business.” There was approxi 
mately seven feet of water where it 
hit aand therefore it is burried in 
mud and shell less that 50 feet 
from the surface. Navy crews are 
working daily trying to find it and 
al boats should keep clear of this 
area. 
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While all those big bass were be 
ing caught in the pool aat the 
harbor, P. R. Brown sent a fine 13 
pound striper from Antioch for our 
table. That is like sending coal] to 
Newcastle, but it was very welcome 
as we did not catch and while they 
were within a stones throw of our 
kitchen. 

e¢ese 

Former Sea Scout Walter Barrett 
has aarrived in town on a _ short 
furlough from the East Coast. Hav 
ing completed eight months sea 
duty he will now enter the Maritime 
Academy, graduating as a third of- 
ficer in the Merchant Marine. 
Walter has certainly traveled and 
seen a lot in the past few months 
in convoy duty in the Atlantic and 
Mediterranean. Last evening he 
visited Ship 58 at the Sea Scout 
Base and spoke of his adventures. 

s* 8 

Pete and Kay Gambetta are the 
proud parents of a new baby girl 
launched last Monday night at the 
San Jose Hospital ,and are receiv 
ing the congratulations of their 
many boating friends. Alix Lawrae 
is the name chosen for this new ar 
rival and she should be a winner 
for sure. 

se 8 

Gus Barth hag brought the 
“Valkyrie” fown from Belvedere for 
her semi-annual haul-out and it is 
hoped that he will leave her here 
for the winter. The “Elsie K” arriv 
ed last Sunday from Antioch. A 26 
foot cruiser piloted by Harold Pond 
of San Jose, an old time yachtsman 
of these waters. She lost her rudder 


| while off Richmond so they steered 


hr with an oar the ramaining 30 
miles. 
ss 3 

First it was Redwood City that 
adopted the Paalo Alto system of 
running its Yacht Harbor, and 
made it a paying proposition. Then 
letter aand finally a delgeation of 
city fathers arrived to look over 
our harbor and methods. Yesterday 
the City of San Francisco phoned 
and wanted information as to how 
we do it. Thaat sneaks well for the 
Boaard of Public Works, the City 
Engineers office and other depart 
ments of the City of Palo Alto that 
thata administer and maintain the 
local harbor. 


from Tonopah, Nevada four enlisted 
men and four commisisoned officers 
were killed and another seriously in 
in a night crash of their B-24 Lib 
erator bomber Wednesday night at 
the Tonopah air base. Among those 
killed was nose turret Gunner 
Charles H. Shepard, Sergeant, son 
of Mrs. Ida 8S. Lotis, 1086 Pine 
street, Menlo Park, 
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sy L. L. STEVENSON 

Many Manhattanites are inclined 
to make fun. of Brooklyn. If they 
mention the big borough across the | 
Jast river at all, they do so in a| 
slighting manner. The stage comic 
that can work Brooklyn into his rou- 
tine is almost sure of laughs. The 
Manhattanite may be a rabid Giant 
or Yankee supporter, nevertheless 
the loyalty of Brooklyn fans to their 
Dodgers causes that same Manhat- 
tanite to regard them as nothing 
more or less than yokels. The alder- 
man, who referred to his district as 
“Greenpernt, the garden spot of the 
world’’ was regarded by Manhat- 
as typically Brooklyn both | 
in vernacular and spirit. As a mat- | 
ter of fact, the jargon that trans- 
focrms ‘first’? into ‘‘foist’’? and ‘‘oy- 
’ into ‘“‘erster,’’ and is common- | 
referred to as ‘‘Brooklynese”’ is 
really nothing of the sort. It’s heard | 
1 Manhattan and I’ve even heard | 
something resembling it on Detroit’s 
waterfront, 


E 


tanites 


* * * 


fhe gang of hoodlums, which 
killed for hire and was known as 
“Murder Inc.,’?’ was held by many 
to be typical of Brooklyn. The an- 
nals of Manhattan, however, con- 
tain not a few records of gangs who 
were mercenary slayers. The play, 
“Brooklyn, which ran a | 
;, so far as the title | 


Inc,”’ sea- | 


day at Menlo Fark, San Mateo County, California | 
mail matter. 
at Menlo Park, California. 

‘ORIPTTON RATES: $1.00 per year; 50c for six mannts. 


a = - PUBLISHER 
| Brooklyn are like the tail laughing 


! the city of New York. 


| about 14 miles long and three miles | 


| when Brooklyn will be a city set 
| apart, as it was 
* 


| back to the beginning of Brooklyn, 


|NOTICE OF SALE OF REAL ES- | 
TATE AT PRIVATE SALE ge 


led. 


| undersigned executrix of the Estate 


son or So azo, Wa 
was concerned, mere libel though, 
through the controversy it aroused, | 


it did bring much publicity to a poor | 


show. The politician, who when un- 
der investigation, swore that he kept 
his money in a tin box rather than 
in banks, was held to be further 
proof of the quaintness of Brooklyn. 
Those policemen, who were charged 


with accepting bribes to protect 
gamblers and other law breakers, 
were taken sual products of 
Brooklyn. Nevertheless, I know of 
no copyrislts on crooked politicians 


cops and try newspaper 
goes back quite a piece. 
* » * 


or crooked 
experience 


In short, Manhattan’s jibes at 


CiRLS AND WOMEN 


Be Telephone Operators 


Fascinating Work---Of Great 
Importance to Your Country 


at War 


The Telephone Co. 
is a Good Place to 
Work 


Friendly People 


OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR ADVANCEMENT 


POSITIONS 
IN 


TELEPHONE 
ESSENTIAL 
PEACE, TOO 


ARE 


No Previous Training 


Necessary 


COME IN AND TALK WITH 


THE CHIEF OPERATOR 


529 BRYANT STREET, PALO ALTO 


If you arg now working for 
another essential industry 
please do not apply 


The Pacific Telephone 
and 
Telegraph Company 


| ers 91 square miles; 


\the terms 


| December, 


| title 


Act of October 3, 1917, Section 


3rooklyn is a part of 
It is even 
a bigger part than Manhattan. Only 
800,000 more New Yorkers live in 
3rooklyn than in Manhattan. Man- | 
hattan is compressed on an island | 


at the dog. 


in width at its widest. Brooklyn | 
starts at the East river and keeps 
right on going. Manhattan, as a | 
matter of fact, could be picked up | 
and placed in any one of several | 
sections of Brooklyn. Brooklyn cov- | 
Manhattan a 
There may come a time | 


mere 23. 


in the beginning. 
* * 


In New York, ‘home’ generally | 
means an apartment which may | 
consist of but one room, though | 
there are a few single residences | 
left in the borough. In Brooklyn, 
‘home’? may mean an apartment | 
since Brooklyn is a modern city. But 
to thousands of Brooklynites, | 
“home”? means a house with a front | 


yard. There are many streets of | 
single residences. Some of the old | 
stone and brick houses go away | 


before the time when Brooklyn was 
connected with Manhattan by the 
bridge that brought Steve Brodie 
fame. Some are still inhabited by 
descendants of the builders. There 
are streets of modern homes, most | 
of which, are owned by their occu- | 


LEGAL NOTICE 


No, 224007 \ 
In the Superior Court of the | 


|State of California, in and for the | # 


County of Los Angeles. | 
In the Matter of the Estate of| 
HARRIET MARIE CLINE, Deceas- | 


Notice is hereby given that the | 


of said, Harriet Marie Cline, de- | 
ceased, will sell at private sale, to 
the highest and best bidder, upon | 
and conditions herein- 
after mentioned and subject to 
confirmation by the said Superior 
Court, on or after the 4th day of 
1943, all the right, title, 
interest and estate of the said Har- 
riet Marie Cline, deceased 
time of her death and all the right 
and interest that the 
estate has, by operation of law or 
otherwise, acquired other than or 
in addition to that of said deceased 
at the time of her death, of, in and 


in the County of San Mateo, State 


ly described as follows, to-wit: 

36 lots—Rockaway Beach, as 
per Vol. 39 of records of San 
Mateo County, California. 

Lots 1 and 2, Block 1; Lot 1, 
Block 2; Lots 8, 9, 18, 19, 37, 
38, Block 5; Lot 16, Block 5; 
Lots 3, 4, 5, 7, Block 6; Lots 
9 and 10, Block 6; Lot 10, Block 
8: Lots 13, 14, 18, 19, 20, 21, 
Block 8; Lot 10, Block 12; Lots 
20, 21, 29, 30, Block 13; Lots 1 
and 2, Block 14; Lots 6 and 7, 
Block 15; Lots 21, 22, 23, Block 
15 and Lot 37, Block 20. 


Cash in lawful money of the 
United States; ten per cent of the 
purchase money to be paid at the 


firmation of sale, or as may be 
contracted for. 

The purchaser is to assume the 
payment of, and take the property 
purchased by him, subject to all the 
State and County taxes, and all 
assessments of whatsoever name or 
ijnature which are now or 
come hereafter chargable 
lien against the property purchased 
by him. 

All bids or offers must be in 
writing and may be left at the of- 
fice of Ezra E. Stern, Suite 30, Film 
Exchange Building, 1914 South 
Vermont Avenue, County of Los 
Angeles, State of California, or may 


|geles, or may be filed in the office 
of the Clerk of this Court, at any 
time after the first publication of 
this notice of sale. 
Dated: November 16, 1943. 
HARRIET FRANCES GREENE, 
Executrix of said estate. 
EZRA E. STERN, Attorney for 


said Executrix. 

First publication in Menlo Park 
Recorder Friday, November 19, 1943, 
last publication Friday, December 
3, 1943. 


at the | 


said 


to those certain lots, pieces or par- | 
cels of land situate, lying and being | 


of California, and more particular- | 


The terms and conditions of sale: | 


be delivered to said executrix per- | 
sonally in said County of Los An-| 
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The Sunday Church Services 


TRINITY EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
420 Oak Grove Ave., Menlo 
Rector, The Reverend 


Charles Edward Fritz, M. A. B. D. 
— Holy Communion. 
9:30 a. m. — Church School in 


8:00 a. m. 


A 


pants, who take pleasure and pride 


in keeping their property looking its 


| best. 


* J * 


Trees add much to the attractive- 
ness of Brooklyn. On many streets 
are trees so ancient they form a 
green arch over the roadway. Man- 


hattan has more trees than it had in | 


the past because, up to wartime, 
trees were being planted on many 
streets, Fifth and Sixth avenues, 
for example. But compared to Man- 
hattan, Brooklyn is a forest. Yet 
Brooklyn is not in the woods. It is 
only a matter of a dozen minutes 
to Wall street and 20 
Times Square. 


Park 


minutes to | 


St. Mary’s Chapel, 1060 Laurel St. 


11:00 A. M.—First and third Sun- 


days, Holy Communion and sermon. 
| Other 


Sundays, Morning Prayer 


and sermon. 


CHURCH OF THE NATIVITY 
Rev. Thomas Mckeon, Pastor 
Oak Grove Avenue 
Sunday Mass, 7, 8:30 and 11 am 


| Benediction at 7:45 p.m. 


At the Mission Church of St. 
Francis, Euclid Ave., East Palo Alto, 
masses at 7:30 and 9 a. m. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
First Church of Christ, Scientist 
Bryant Street and Forest Avenue, 
Palo Alto. 
Sunday services at 11 a.m., 


CONGREGATION BETH JACOB 
Creek Drive 
Emil Bernhard Cohn. Rabbi 
Service, will be held on Friday 


| night at 8:15. 


- 


Saturday mornin 


| o'clock. 


PRESBYTERI 


716 Santa Cruz Avenue 


DON EMERSON 


AN CHURCH 


HALL, Minister 


11:00 a.m—-Morning Worship. 


6:30 p.m.—Ch 


meetings, Interme 


and Young People’s societies. 


ristian Endeavor | 
1] 


diate, high schol | 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 19, 1943 
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A 


| evening: Song Service and Preach- 
g services at 9:00 | ing. 

Friday evening 8:00 o’clock Pray. 
| er Service. 


| CHURCH OF OUR LADY OF THE 


WAYSIDE 
Rev. Edmund I. Hogan, Pastor 
Portola. 
Daily mass at 8 a. m. Sunday 


masses at 8 and 9:30 a. m, 


Junior Christian Endeavor meet- | EAST PALO ALTO COMMUNITY 


lings at 2:45 


W ednesday. 


MENLO FULL G 
Earle V. Jen 


two blocks from 
Sunday Services: 


Mid-week meeti 


and 3:45 


Phone Redwood 3155-W 
Oak Grove avenue and 


a. m. Morning Service, 11 a. m. Even 
ing Service 7:45 o’clock. Choir Prac- 
tice 7:15, before evening service 


p.m, each 


CHURCH 
Rev. Melvin D. Westland, paster 


OSPEL CHURCH | puclid Ave. near Bayshore Ravens- 


nison, Pastor 


Mills street, 
highway. 


| wood District. 


9:45 agm.—Sunday Serool. 
11 a.m.—Morning Worship. 
6:30 p.m.—Christian Endeavor 


Sunday School 14 | Services. 


7:45 p.m.—Evening Service. 


ing at 7:45 o'clock. 


Public cordially invited to these 


ngs — Wednesday | services. 
| 


YOU 


| 


YEOMAN 
RADIO OPERATOR 
STOREKEEPER 
AEROGRAPHER 


LINK TRAINER 
OPERATOR 


CONTROL TOWER 
OPERATOR 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


MAIL CLERK 
| or other rating 


| 
| 
| 


|time of the sale: balance on con- | 


can serve in the 
Navy asa WAVE 


AVIATION MECHANIC 
PARACHUTE RIGGER 


HOSPITAL CORPSMAN 


: Join the 


AVES 


No greater privilege was ever offered any woman than to dona 
Navy uniform and thus release a sailor to man our ships and fly 
our planes. That’s what you do when you join the WAVES. You'll 
always be proud that you served, and the training, education and 
experience will enrich your life and expand your personality. 

The Navy needs you. Pay is good, even compared with high 
war industry wages. Food, lodging, travel expenses and attractive 
uniforms ($200 to $250 worth to start) are included. 

Learn, earn and serve...side by side with the Navy’s fighting 


men. Call, phone or write your nearest Navy Recruiting Office. 


| THE WAVES DEPEND ON GREYHOUND 


leave, and many buses are used exclusively to serve military 


| 


are making every effort to take care of the traveling public 


under these difficult conditions, and greatly appreciate your 


cooperation. 


PACIFIC 


Greyhound serves the WAVES with vital transportation 


| to and from the many bases where they are on duty. In addi- 
may be- | 


Rees tion, a large proportion of other service men and women 
f - a 


travel by bus to training centers, embarkation points and on 


camps. This diverts buses from civilian service; however, we 


LINES 


| SERVING ALL THE WEST WITH DEPENDABLE TRANSPORTATION 
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Planes Shoot Way Through 


Barrage Balloon Cables 
LONDON.—British bombers now 
“shoot’’ their way through any bar- 
rage balloon cables they hit with au- 
tomatic gadgets. At points placed 
along the front wing edge are short 
plugs against which the cables catch 
with great impact due to the plane’s 
speed. The impact works a trigger 
which sets off an explosive cartridge 
in the wing. The explosion drives 
forward a small nickel-chrome steel 
chisel which pins the cable against 
a little ‘‘anvil’’ in the plug and sey- 
ers it. 


Britain Lauds Italian 


Treatment of Prisoners 
LONDON.—Maj. Gen. Adrian Car- 
ton de Wiart, who spent five months 
in an Italian prisoner of war camp, 
said that relatives of prisoners in 
Italy should not worry. ‘If a man 
of my age (63) can come home as 


TO 
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BUY MORE BONDS TODAY! 


fit as I am, there is no reason why 
younger men should not come back 
just as fit,” said de Wiart, who ar- 
rived in London recently after being 
released by the Italians to seek a 
truce. ‘In the camp where I was 
we were very well treated.” - 


Contest Seeks to Better 
Tone of Chilean Anthem 


TEMUCO.—Certain parts of the 
Chilean national anthem are often 
sung out of tune and in slow time 
that gives the impression of a fu- 
neral dirge, consequently students of 
the schools of Temuco recently com- 
peted for a prize offered to mem- 
bers of the student body singing the 
anthem best. 

Donors were chagrined at the usu- 
al rendition of the beautiful musical 


composition. 
> 


|BUY A BOND AGAIN TODAY 


If electricity flowing to war-busy California communities 


and military establishments could be seen and heard, the 


air over California would be awhir with the rush of winged 


horsepower reporting for duty. 


War has brought a heavy 


demand for electricity. In a 


thousand and one jobs, electric horsepower is aiding in the 


victorious achievements in war production to beat the con- 


quered and enslaved labor of Germany and Japan. In amount, 


this company is supplying power for war work equal to that 


needed to serve a city of 1,500,000 persons. 


Meeting this war demand for electricity has taken planning 


ahead in engineering and purchasing and building. But what 


counts NOW are the men who have stayed loyally on the job 


of delivering this electricity. They are the power plant opera- 


tors, the lake tenders, the linemen and the repairmen. They 


are out experienced old timers—2300 of our younger em- 


ployees have gone to war. 


From such a ccordination of technical “know how” comes 


the effective delivery of electr 


icity to military camps and war 


industries in dependable, unfailing supply. 


Gas and fleciricity are Vital in War Production 


—oiv not waste them! 


~ Gen’ El paciric GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


47XW-1143 
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Laundries, Groceries, Drug 
Stores, Restaurants Need 
Help, Survey Shows. 


WASHINGTON.—Women will be 
needed increasingly in the retail 
trades, especially restaurants and | 
laundries, the War Manpower com- 
mission said in making public a list | 
of ‘locally needed activities’ report- | 
ed by 120 of its area directors. 

In addition to such retail trades | 
as laundries, restaurants, groceries 
and drug stores, women will be more 
in demand for work in the trans- 
portation, communications, service, 
teaching and nursing fields, the | 
WMC predicted. 

Manpower requirements of the re- 
tail trades will drop to 10,100,000 in 
January, as compared with 10,600,- | 
000 last July, the agency said, but 
women must be hired to keep em- 
ployment at the expected January 
level because of the impending 
heavy withdrawal of men from this | 
field to fill selective service quotas 
in the next few months and take em- 
ployment in war industries. 

Necessary Activities. 

The activities described as neces- 
sary to support the war effort were 
listed by the WMC as follows: 

Wholesale and Retail Trade—Res- 
taurants, ice, dairy products, fuel, 
lumber and builders’ supplies, drugs, 
electrical supplies, paint, warehous- 
ing, clothing, automobile parts and 
supplies, hardware, furniture; wet, 
cold and dry warehousing of food; 
feed, hay, grain and fertilizer; seed, 
meat. 

Service—Laundries, hotels, bank- 
ing, dry cleaning and dyeing, inter- 
ment facilities (cemeteries and cre- 
matories), linen supply, taxi-cabs, 
apartment and office building main- | 
tenance and service. 

Manufacturing — Cement, brick 
and clay products such as clay pipe 
and fittings, segment block and clay 
conduit; printing and distribution of 
freight-rate guidebooks. 

In the shortage areas where any 
one of these has been listed, the lo- 
cal United States employment serv- 
ice is conducting intensive recruit- 
ment campaigns, and the workers 
already in the jobs are prohibited 
from transferring to other employ- 
ment without a certificate of availa- 
bility. 

Women now comprise 40 per cent 
of the personnel of independent gro- 
cery stores and are being used in- 


r Women WEEP ON-:---:: 
In Retail Jobs : Backing the Attack! - 
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In the past, I’ve made remarks 
about getting lost in Brooklyn. To 


| tell the truth, I’ve been lost in the 


Wall Street section of Manhattan, 
and the Bronx is largely unknown 
territory to me. When I wanted a 
flashlight of a certain kind, after a 
vain search of Manhattan stores I 
went over to Brooklyn and came 
back with the desired article. Some 
of the pleasantest parties I’ve ever 
attended have been in Brooklyn 
homes. 
Bell Syndicate.—WNU Features. 


Nazis Kill Families 


Of Deserting Seamen 
NEW YORK. — J. H. Olden- 
broek, general secretary of the 
International Federation of Trans- 


port Workers, disclosed that Neth- 
erlands seamen conscripted for 


service on German ships were 
now forced to sign a declaration 
that members at home are liable 
to be shot in case of their destr- 
tion. 


You Live in Menlo Park 
Fire District 


IN CASE OF 


FIRE 


CALL 


---State Clearly--- 
1. Where Located 
2. What is Burning 


‘MenloParkFireDistrict 


BUSINESS PHONE 4848 


Permits must be obtained for 
grass and rubbish burning. Please 
co-operate. 


ly" YOU WANT TO WIN THE WAR 


BUY MORE BONDS TODAY 


Two-Pants Suits Return 
In Canada, Also Cuffs 


OTTAWA, ONT.—The two-pants 
suit is back in Canada. 

“Anyone who prefers a_ cuffed 
trouser or wants an extra pair of 
pants when he buys a new suit 
now will be able to satisfy his wish 
and his clothier can lawfully accom- 
modate him,’’ the prices board an- 
nounced. 
; Cuffs 
banned 


and extra 
in March, 


trousers were 
1942. Now, the 
| board said, an adequate supply of 
es wool is assured and de- 


mands of the armed forces ‘‘are 
less of a burden.’’ 


There Is $137.57 Cash 


For Everyone in U. S. 
1 WASHINGTON.—Per capita circu- 
} lation—the amount of cash every 
man, woman and child in the United 
States would have if the money in 
circulation were divided equally— 
rose to $137.57 at the end of Septem- 
ber, the Treasury reported today. 
This was $2.14 more than on the 
last day of August, and $36.22 more 
than a year ago. The amount of 
money in circulation on September 
30 was $18,842,178,987, an increase of 
nearly five billion dollars in the last 
year. 


Atlantic Mark Broken 


By Skytrooper Plane 
LONDON.—A new record of nine 
hours and 34 minutes for an Atlantic 
crossing in a transport plane was 
established by a DC-53 Skytrooper of 
the United States army air trans- 
port. 
Bombers crossing the Atlantic, 


| however, have set a record of six 
I hours and 12 minutes. 


The time was from the last stop 
in Newfoundland to the transport 
terminal in Britain. 


Chemical Is Found That 
Turns Any Skin White 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. — A new 
chemical that turns skin of any color 
white was described before the 93d 
annual session of the Medical So- 
ciety of Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Louis C. Schwartz, medical 
director of the United States public 
health service, said the discovery 
was made during a study of a skin 
disorder among Negroes emplcyed 
in a leather plant. . 

The hands of workers wearing 
gloves treated with monobenzyl 
ether of hydroquinone—intended to 
prevent deterioration of the gloves— 
became white, Dr. Schwartz relat- 
ed. Later experiments on the skin 
of animals, he said, disclosed that 
the change lasts from six months 
to six years. 


deafened 


For your convenience local even- 
ing service by oppointment, 


PHONE PALO ALTO 7750 


Test for yourself the greatest 
advance in hearing aids since 
Telex introduced first -wear- 
able vacuum tube instrument. 


4 Pentode Tubes in a Push- 
Pull circuit (20 elements) give 
nearest to natural hearing ever 
designed by man. 


You get this finer performance 
ONLY in the NEW Super 
TELEX. 


Approved by Council on Physi- 
cal Therapy, American Medical 
Association. 


Evening service in your home 
saves you travel . .. giveg op- 
portunity for best test. 


FOR APPOINTMENT 
PHONE PALO ALTO 1750 


N. E. HIGHTOWER 


34 ASHFIELD ROAD 
ATHERTON 
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said. 
To Replace Draftees. 

Although there will be no change 
in the manpower requi*ements in | 
the transportation, fuel and utility 
fields this year (these industries | 
must keep 4,400,000 employees 
through the winter but will need to 
increase the number to 4,500,000 by 
next summer), sufficient women will | 
be needed to replace men to be 
drafted, the commission said. 

The agency said that women would 
be drawn increasingly into the field 
as taxi drivers, bus and street car 
motorwomen and conductors, truck 
drivers, rate clerks and ticket sell- | 
ers. In addition, it was said, by 
the end of the year railroads want | 
100,000 women on their payrolls. 

According to the WMC, there are 
already critical shortages of teach- 
ers and nurses. Many states, to 
avert suspension of classes, are 
granting wartime teaching certifi- 
cates for which somewhat lower 
qualifications are necessary, but 
most emphasis is put on the patriotic 
appeal to women who have retired 
or who hold other jobs to go back 
to the classrooms. 


Lodge - Club Calendar 


Menlo Park lodge No. 651, F. & A.M, 
Stated meeting first Thursday. 
HAROLD R. DELL, Master 


Dr. J. Ross Hardy. Secretary 


American Legion — Meets first 
and third Wednesday, Legion Hall. 


WALTER GALE, Commander. 
FRANK ELLIS, Adjutant. | 


Knights of Columbus—Palo Alte | 
Council No. 2677 meets the second 
and fourth Wednesday at 8:15 p.m, 
in the Parish Hall, 745 Waverly St. 

Fraternal Order of Eagles, Palo 
Alto aerie No. 2360, meets every 
Monday night, 8 o’clock. 

Glenn C. Wild, Worthy President 

W. E. Ecker, Secretary 

American Legion Auxiliary 445-— 
Meets every second and fourth 
Tuesday at & p. m., Legion Hall, Oak | 
Grove Ave. | 

JOSEPHINE CULVER, President 

ELEANOR SILVANI, Secretary | 

Menio Parlor No. 211, N. D. G. W. 
Meets first and third Tuesdays in| 
Masonic Hall. 

Mrs. Mary Sparks, President. 

Mrs. Frances Maloney, Rec. Sec. 

oro io 


Get $4 for $3 out of your 
CHRISTMAS savings — in- 
vest in WAR BONDS. Keep 
on BACKING THE ATTACK. 


t y 


UR Job Work Department 


is ready at all times to\(handle 


your PRINTING needs 


Letter Heads e Envelopes 
Cards e Blank Forms 


Tell the public what you have to: sell with 


an ad in the Recorder---You'll get results 


MENLO PARK RECORDER 


Phone P. A. 2-4411 


Menlo Park, Californie 
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TROYER-ESCORT 
UILT IN 25 DAYS 


‘ 


NEW WORLD'S RECORD IN SHIP CONSTRUCTION 


Beats World War I Destroyer Time of 


45"% Days — Bethlehem Set Both Marks 


Has Large Gun-Power for Both Offensive 
and Defensive Service; Equipped 
for Surface, Depth Bomb and 
Anii-Aircraft Combat 


Na 


Beating all prior records, the destroyer-escort Reynolds was completed 
and delivered Nov. 3 to the U. S. Navy, by the Bethlehem-Hingham 
Shipyard just 25 days after keel laying. 

The Reynolds isa hard-hitting, fighting unit with great fire-power and 
speed, a b.gger, more powerful ship than the destroyer Reid, which held 
the previous production record of being built in 45% days, during 
World War I. Bethlehem built both ships. 

The Reynolds has terrific battle armament for surface, depth bomb, 
or anti-aircraft combat. Her main battery has guns mounted in three 
turrets which can revolve in a complete circle to follow a target, and 
can be fired by a trained crew with amazing accuracy and rapidity. Aft 
is a 40-mm. Bofors gun, each barrel capable of firing 120 rounds of 
2-pound projectiles per minute. She has numerous 20-mm. Oerlikon 
machine guns with a potential fire-power of nearly 400 shells every 60 
seconds. Also, along port and starboard rails aft of amidships are a flock 
of K-guns which can toss out the famous 300-pound ‘‘ash cans” which 
make it unhealthy for any submarine within hundreds of yards. 


The Reynolds is, in fact, one of those powerful, swift, sea-panthers 


BETHLEHE 


WORLD'S LARGEST 


DE photo by U. S. Navy—cleared by Press Relations Office, U. §. Navy, Washington, D. c} 


Destroyer-escort designed by U. S. Navy has wide range of fire-power and fast speed. DE Reynolds was 
built by Bethichem-Hingham Shipyard in record time of 25 days. 


designed by the Navy to drive the Nazi subs from the Atlantic and 
protect American convoys. She can deliver a terrific curtain of fire 
effective at 2500 yards against air or surface targets. Like some of her 
sister ships, she is one of Uncle Sam’s contributions to the British fleet.’ 


The first group of ships in the destroyer-escort class were built in 


erento 


302 days. aes 
The next group in this class were built in 206 days. 


Now the Reynolds has set the mark of 25 days. 


And she is but one of hundreds of warships steaming out of the 


shipyards of America to speed the day of Victory. 
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